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Industrial training has too long been neglected in our general 
scheme of education ; it has come to be a real and crying need. 
Our schools have, on the one side, seen our apprenticeship sys- 
tem decline and die, while they have witnessed, on the other 
a vast development of the country's mechanical resources. 
It is necessary that we revise some of our current notions regard- 
ing educational practice. We are still confused by the idea that 
as we live under a democratic government every child should 
receive the same kind of schooling. Our older educational ideals 
were clerical. Education was made up of a study of the Humani- 
ties; culture was its aim. At one time one mind could grasp a 
knowledge of many fields of human activity; now these fields 
have so multiplied that one mind finds it difficult to grasp all the 
details of a single aspect of man's work. Our interests as a 
civilized people are becoming more complex each year, and each 
man becomes perforce a specialist. 

It is fortunate that man has a variety of interests, and those 
who deal with pupils in the schools know that these interests early 
express themselves. Some by nature turn to clerical pursuits, 
some to commercial vocations, and some to the arts and crafts. 
One sees men who are born doctors, others who are born lawyers, 
and others who are born craftsmen. Education of old took little 
heed of the latter; even now it does little to encourage the artisan 
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to become a thoroughly skilled worker. We have offered the 
same schooling to all, and have shut our eyes to the fact that 
many found such schooling not adapted to their interests and 
capacities. These are the pupils who are virtually forced out 
of the school because they cannot square with the clerical ideals. 
We mourn their early leaving, but never stop to question as to 
whether they might not have been retained in school had they 
been offered work so plainly useful that it would have been to 
their interests to stay to take, saving thereby the tedious ill-paid 
and ill-taught training, which is all the apprentice can now 
secure. Nowhere in the educational field is there a condition 
more plainly demanding attention. Man must early specialize 
in his education, as he must early specialize in work. Schoolmen, 
as a body, resist acknowledging the necessity of such early 
specialization, but economic pressure is forcing the matter to 
solution. 

Some think that manual training in the elementary school 
will help to solve the problem. Undoubtedly it will help, but it 
only leads the boy a few steps on the path he must travel. Manual 
training in the elementary school is an essential. It is necessary 
that the boy grow on his physical and motor side as well as on 
his mental side. It helps to give him the right point of view 
toward the constructive world which surrounds him. It teaches 
him the power which lies in his own fingers. 

The boy who finishes the elementary-school course is only at 
the beginning of his training. More schooling is necessary for 
such a one, if he is to specialize effectively at a later stage. It 
must be offered to save for such a pupil those years now called 
by the Douglas Report "the wasted years of the boy's life," when 
he has not skill enough to earn a living wage, and is given so 
little opportunity to learn that the time from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth year is of no educative value. These years are 
of no profit to the child or the state — they are of no profit, but 
incalculable loss to both. 

We are, perhaps, not yet prepared for trade-schools, but more 
opportunity must be offered in secondary schools for those boys 
who are anxious to specialize along mechanical lines. We have 
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many technical schools of college rank to supply us with engineers, 
but what we need are secondary schools in which those men 
may be trained who come between the engineers and the artisans. 
Such schools should educate their students as future foremen 
and superintendents in factories. They should be day schools, 
giving not only the literary elements of a secondary-school edu- 
cation, but also additional instruction in mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics in their application to various indus- 
tries. They should give instruction in design, in freehand and 
mechanical drawing. The latter should receive particular atten- 
tion. Shop-practice should also be given that the pupils may 
learn those principles of instruction which are at the foundation 
of most trades. 

Such schools would serve a double purpose. They would act 
not only as does the manual training high school, as such school 
is now frequently seen (that is, a school giving a general high- 
school training with some manual work), but would also serve 
specifically to lead their pupils into the trades. They would not 
be trade-schools, but would aim to give training essential to the 
skilled artisan. They would also fit their students to go on to 
higher technical schools if they so desired. 

The arguments in favor of a development of industrial educa- 
tion are weighty. Chief among them stands the economic necessity 
of such training being given to an industrial people like ourselves. 
Increasing pressure from many foreign points with insistence to 
this necessity. Germany is dotted with technical schools and busy 
with the development of plans for the training of skilled artisans. 
France and Italy are not idle, and statesmen in England are 
studying the problem with feverish anxiety. Those who will 
look may also see in the Orient a great nation rousing itself from 
its sleep. Before long it must be plain to the dullest that the 
occidental worker will have to labor in world-competition with 
an almond-eyed artisan of deft fingers and no mean intelligence. 
Industrial and technical education is but one way of spelling 
economic prosperity. It is the way in which great nations are 
to fight a war which is already on. National disarmament may 
come, but every machinist who stops making cannons will be set 
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to making gears, cams, and dynamos, and that nation whose 
artisans are the cleverest, and whose designers are the most 
artistic, stands to win. We live in the age of the machine, but 
there must always be a man behind it. 

Our country has in its raw material a wealth that is astound- 
ing, but to realize upon such material it must be manufactured. 
We now send abroad raw stuffs which we buy back at a vastly 
increased value because of the skill of the worker which has gone 
into the making of the raw material into the manufactured 
product. The money so lost is given away by us to the superior 
state-trained artisans of France and Germany. They are an 
industrious people by natural advantages and by inclination. We 
must develop an industrial scheme of education adequate to the 
needs of our present-day life. 

From every shop in our country there comes a single-voiced 
demand — a demand for skill. Our schools give science, and 
science is good ; but skill they must also give, if they are to fulfil 
the first requirement of all schooling, that education fit for 
environment. Our environment is one which demands both 
science and skill. As a constructive people we must be given 
constructive knowledge. The conditions in our workshops do not 
serve to produce more skill but rather to produce less skill. 
Specialization in the workshop tends to narrow the worker. 
Specialization in the school, with its broader training, will serve 
to give the skill now demanded. 

Related to this question of handwork in the school is one of 
vital importance to every artisan. Our education, it has been 
said, of old held up clerical ideals. It cultivated respect for the 
skilled thinker, but ignored the skilled worker. Manual work 
put in school sees its own dignity enhanced. Hand labor has 
not been dignified in education. The skilled laborer has not been 
pointed to with the pride that has distinguished the skilled physi- 
cian or lawyer. (The future will see a change in this.) 

There is nothing of more significance for all labor, whether 
organized or unorganized, than the general development of 
manual training in the elementary- and high-school systems. 
The introduction of such handwork in schools attacks at its root 
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a true economic error — the lack of school respect for such work. 
Nothing ever done for labor has such importance for the indi- 
vidual laborer in his social standing as the change in educational 
.standards that is being effected before our very eyes. As a con- 
structive people we have come to have respect for those whose 
life is devoted to the constructive arts. There is to be a raising 
of the whole standard of respect for those who work with their 
hands. 



